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it. Just as in August, 1914, when they decided to invade Belgium,
they gambled on finishing the war before the British could be on the
scene, so now they gambled on finishing it before the Americans
could appear in Europe. In both cases they lost, and the two gambles
together decided their fate. Nothing contributed more to the ruthless
terms which were finally imposed on them than the " ruthless sub-
marine."
4
For the first two and a half years of the war the navy was in a
chronic state of irritation at the restraints imposed on it in dealing
with contraband. Zealous naval officers were persuaded that they
could easily prevent things essential for the making of munitions, such
as copper, cotton and nitrogen, from reaching Germany, and many
believed that they could have stopped the war after two years by this
means alone if they had not been prevented by the timidity of civilian
statesmen.
The supposition is highly improbable, for the Germans showed an
extraordinary ingenuity in finding substitutes for these supposed
essentials when finally they were cut off. In the early days, Grey, as
Foreign Secretrary, had to bear the brunt of the attack on this subject.
He had to choose between letting these commodities pass and sanction-
ing measures which might have produced a dangerous quarrel with the
United States, and he held firmly to the view that of the two evils
the latter was far the greater. The arrest of the American cotton crop
on its way to Europe would probably have raised a demand in America
for its convoy by warships with the accompanying danger of a collision
with the British fleet, and would almost certainly have led to reprisals
in the shape of an embargo on the stream of munitions which were
coming from the United States to the Allies. In any case it would
have created a state of feeling extremely unfavourable to the participa-
tion, which Grey always had in mind, of the United States in the war
on the side of the Allies.
The dangers and difficulties of the situation may be read in the
correspondence of Walter Hines Page, the American Ambassador in
London, and they could scarcely have been avoided but for his warm
personal friendship with Grey and his unshakable belief in the justice
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